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I know no case in the world in which there is
more occasion for the golden rule, Do as you would
be done unto. It is true, that friendship may be
due to the inquirer ; but still so much justice is due
to the person inquired of, that it is very hard to
speak in such cases, and not be guilty of raising
dust, as they call it, upon your neighbour ; and at
least hurting, if not injuring him.

It is, indeed, so difficult a thing, that I scarce
know what stated rule to lay down for the conduct
of a tradesman in this case. A tradesman at a dis-
tance is going to deal with another tradesman, my
neighbour ; and before he comes to bargain, or be-
fore he cares to trust him, he goes, weakly enough,
perhaps, to inquire of him and of his circumstances,
among his neighbours and fellow-tradesmen, per-
haps of the same profession or employment; and
who, among other things, it may be, are concerned,
by their interest, that this tradesman's credit should
not rise too fast; what must be done in this case ?

If I am the person inquired of, what must I do ?
If I would have this man sink in his reputation, or
be discredited, and if it is for my interest to have
him cried down in the world, it is a sore temptation
to me to put in a few words to his disadvantage ;
and yet if I do it in gratification of my private
views or interest, or upon the foot of resentment of
any kind whatever, however just and reasonable the
resentment may be, it is utterly unjust and unlaw-
ful, and is not only unfair as a man, but unchristian.

If, on the other hand, I give a good character of
the man, or of his credit in business, in order to have
the inquirer trust him, and at the same time know
or believe that he is not a sound or good man as to
trade, what am I doing then ? It is plain, I lay a
snare for the inquirer, and am, at least, instru-
mental to his loss, without having really any design